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mythical background, and magical ritual, to say nothing of
the wide geographical range of its operations, this singular
institution appears to have no exact parallel in the existing
anthropological record ; but its discoverer, Dr. Malinowski,
may very well be right in surmising that it is probably a type
of institution of which analogous, if not precisely similar,
instances will hereafter be brought to light by further research
among savage and barbarous peoples.
Not the least interesting and instructive feature of the
Kula,  as it is described for us by Dr.  Malinowski, is the
extremely important part which magic is seen to play in the
institution.     From   his   description   it   appears  that  in   the
minds of the natives the performance of magical rites and
the utterance of magical words  are  indispensable for the
success of the enterprise in all its phases, from the felling of
the trees out of which the canoes are to be hollowed down to
the moment when, the expedition successfully accomplished,
the argosy with its precious cargo is about to start on its
homeward voyage.    And incidentally we learn that magical
ceremonies and spells are deemed no less necessary for the
cultivation of gardens and for success in fishing, the two forms
of industrial enterprise which furnish the islanders with their
principal means of support;   hence the garden magician,
whose business it is to promote the growth of the garden
produce by his hocus-pocus, is one of the most important
men in the village, ranking next after the chief and the sor-
cerer.    In short, magic is believed to be an absolutely essen-
tial adjunct of every industrial undertaking, being just as
requisite for its success as the mechanical operations involved
in it, such as the caulking, painting, and launching of a canoe,
the planting of a garden, and the setting of a fish-trap.    " A
belief in magic J), says Dr. Malinowski, " is one of the main
psychological   forces   which   allow   for   organisation    and
systematisation of economic effort in the Trobriands."
This valuable account of magic as a factor of fundamental
economic importance for the welfare and indeed for the very
existence of the community should suffice to dispel the errone-
ous view that magic, as opposed to religion, is in its nature
essentially maleficent and anti-social, being always used by an
individual for the promotion of his own selfish ends and the